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A Goodly Fellowship 


W? have some delightful company this month, and we hope that, } 
Chaucer on his pilgrimage to Canterbury nearly 600 years a 
many library trustees will find themselves “‘of their fellowship anon.” Both” 
Channing Bete and Tom Dreier have been library trustees and have prage 
ticed what they preached. They are interested in libraries; they talk libra 
they are constantly working for libraries and better library services in th 
respective states; and they are now on state library boards. 

At a meeting of extension librarians last April in Springfield, Mass., 
Bete charmed everyone with his “flipboard” of Scriptographs to point up 
his talk. We are very happy that he could take time from his business of | 
publishing Scriptographic booklets to contribute the article and provocatiy 
illustrations on ‘“The Care and Feeding of Trustees.” 

Tom Dreier and his wife visited us at our farm in Hebron, N. H., th 
summer and shared with us an old-time New England meal of home-bake 
beans, smoked shoulder cooked with pickling spice, buttermilk biscuits ho 
from the oven, country butter and chokecherry jelly, home-grown pickle 
and blueberry pie. After that Tom felt real sociable, and Tom talked libra ics 
Friends of the Library, how to interest people in donating to libraries, how” 
to build libraries, and various other topics having to do with—yes, librarie 
We enjoyed every minute of it. 

In New Hampshire the library trustees have formed their own associa 
tion, separate from the State Library Association. Vermont library t 
were fervently urged to do so by Mrs. George Rodney Wallace of Fitchburg 
Mass., at the Vermont Library Association meeting last June. It is sad to ree | 
late that Mrs. Wallace’s unbounded enthusiasm brought no one to his feet 
to make a motion to start an organization of library trustees in Vermo at 
Surely such an association, where trustees can join forces, where they a 
exchange ideas, where they can get inspiration from speakers outside thei 
own state, surely, we say, such an association must bring great benefits. 
goodly fellowship. What can one lose? What is there to fear? Chaucer 
fellows on his pilgrimage were a motley lot, of both high and low degree, all 
rugged individuals. But they joined forces to make a pilgrimage and eaé 
contributed to the general entertainment to the best of his ability. A goodl 
fellowship. 4 


L. H. 
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The Proper Care and Feeding 


of Library Trustees 


by CHANNING L. BETE, former Trustee, 
Greenfield (Mass.) Public Library 
and present Chairman of the Board 
Library Commissioners in Massachusetts 


Mc: well-equipped public libraries have a board of trustees. These 
trustees are too often either ignored or deplored by the librarian, 
whereas they should be put to work at their proper levels—which are 
(a) policies and (b) politics. 

No one can deny that the basic responsibility of a library rests with its 
board of trustees. They are responsible for its finances, its facilities, and for 
hiring and firing librarians. They should therefore be constantly engaged in 
improving the library’s services to its community—via better financing, better 
facilities, and better librarians. 

Any self-respecting library trustee should be ready, anxious and willing to 


(1) attend meetings (and stay awake) 


(2) keep posted on library services and problems—(and not be afraid to ask 
questions) 

(3) be a goodwill ambassador for the library in the community—(be willing 
to give talks to PTA’s, Granges, service clubs, church groups, etc.) 

(4) go to bat for the library with the taxpayers and their elected officials . . . 
(at finance meetings, town meetings, person to person) 


(5) mingle with trustees from other libraries at regional meetings (and visit 
other libraries to get ideas) 


(6) strive constantly to improve library services 


Boards of trustees vary greatly in size and composition and activity. They 
should be encouraged by the librarian to meet at least once a month, even 
if she has to invent an excuse for it. It is also up to the librarian to make 
trustee meetings interesting and productive (assuming she gets an invitation 
to attend). The librarian can use these meetings to educate trustees to library 
problems, and to put the irustees to work ... pose problems for them to 
decide, propose activities which involve their participation. 

Of course, if there is a weak librarian, the trustees must assume more 
responsibility on their own. 
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If there is both a weak board of trustees and a weak librarian—woe to the 
poor community being served. Then the time is ripe for an uprising, a neg- 
lected patrons’ revolution. It is then the responsibility of the people to take 
action. 

Librarians often ask—‘‘What can I do with my board? They’re dead.” 
First try prodding them with projects. Invent things for them to do. After their 
first hurt surprise, some may even resign and provide room for more in- 
terested replacements. Others may welcome a chance to be more active in 
behalf of libraries. You never know till you try. 

If “project prodding” doesn’t work—the only alternative is to build a fire 
under them! How is this done? Simply by organizing an outside group to take 
an interest in library affairs. Maybe a ‘‘Friends of the Library” group, or a 
Special Committee to raise money for a Children’s Room, or a local history 
seminar. Use your imagination. 

In any case, take positive action. Never criticize. Never point the finger of 
blame. Never feel sorry for yourself. Do something constructive. If it doesn’t 
work, try something else. Keep trying. 

After all, trustees are people. They are basically good people. They like 
libraries and want better library service, the same as you do. (Who doesn’t?) 
The problem is ways and means. Ideas for action. 

Where’s that agenda for the next meeting of the board? 


A Reading Tree 


Miss Lois C. Everts, librarian of the 
Byron G. Merrill Library at Rumney, 
N. H., sends this picture of the Reading 
Tree used for a Summer Book Club. 
The six children reading the most books 
had their picture taken under the tree. 

Writes Miss Everts: The tree created 
a lot of interest, as the children read 
avidly in trying to fill the tree with 
leaves. They received a green leaf for 
each two fiction books read, a yellow 
one for reading a classic, red for non- 
fiction, and orange for reading over ten books. The tree was so pretty and 
colorful we hated to take it down, as we have just done.” 











A Trustee of What? 


by THOMAS DREIER* 
Chairman, Florida State Library Board 
and 
St. Petersburg Friends of the Library 
St. Petersburg, Florida 
Reprinted from LIBRARY JOURNAL, April 1, 1958 


72 may recall that when Mary McLeod Bethune started her college at 
Daytona Beach her equipment consisted of discarded pieces of furni- 
ture and junk that she and her pupils picked up back of the resort hotels, 
Cracked dishes and broken chairs were precious to her. It was in those dark 
days of beginnings that James Norris Gamble, the millionaire partner of 
Proctor & Gamble, asked her if there was something he might do to help her. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, Mrs. Bethune replied, ‘Yes, I would like 
you to be a trustee!” 

**A trustee of what,”’ he exclaimed, knowing that the material possessions 
of the new school were of little dollar value. 

“Of what is in my mind,” answered the intrepid pioneer, confident that 
where there is a great desire to fill human needs, there, often near at hand, 
are the means for the carrying out of the purpose. 

When a person is asked to serve as a library trustee, of what is he a trustee? 

Is he a trustee of a certain building and its contents, and possibly of some 
branch buildings and their contents? Has he done his duty when he attends 
board meetings regularly, helps to secure adequate funds to carry on the 
library program whatever it may be, helps to hire a librarian, approves ex- 
penditure of library funds, and performs such other routine duties prescribed 
for good trustees by scores of manuals and books? 

Library problems divide into three general classes: 1) Routine tasks that 
may be done easily and without much effort; 2) Tasks that may be heart- 
breakingly hard—that call for courage, patience, great effort—but which 
everyone admits are within the realm of the possible; 3) Tasks that to the 
overwhelming majority are utterly impossible. Desirable? Yes. Wholly out- 
side the realm of the possible. 

As realists we must admit that no injustice is being done to them when we 
say that the majority of library trustees are much like the man in the auto- 
mobile in the funeral procession that was held up at a crossing by a passing 


*Many N. H. residents will remember Tom Dreier as a former chairman of the N. H. 
Development Commission. 
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train. “Who’s dead?” he was asked. “Damned if I know,” he answered, “I’m 
just in this for the ride.” 

Let us not concern ourselves at the moment with trustees in that class— 
numerous as they may be. Let us rather state the problem to be solved and 
g0 forward with the firm conviction that an ideal, which is only an idea per- 
fected, always has the qualities of a magnet. It attracts to it people, money, 
materials—everything needed for its demonstration. Let us face the fact that 
the supply of goods is unlimited and is available to those concerned with 
rendering service. If there is a need, the means for filling that need are with- 
in reach. Actually we do not need to seek it. We merely must see it. 

It is clear to everyone that it would be impossible to operate a college or 
university without a library. When the University of California was started 
didn’t Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler say, ‘Give me a library and I'll build you 
a university around it?”’ 

In his book, Teachers are People, Charles H. Wilson, superintendent of 
schools at Highland Park, Illinois, pictures the ideal liberal arts college as an 
adequate central library surrounded by fraternities and sororities made up 
of seekers after knowledge. He’d get rid of classes. Any student could ask 
to be examined at any time when he felt fit. Teachers or librarians would al- 
ways be available to give special advice when such advice was needed. 

In the library would be the recorded life experience of the race, properly 
organized and made available for instant use. Every student would be aware 
of the fact that his success depends upon his ability to solve problems. All 
through life he is confronted by a variety of problems. He is constantly 
called on to make decisions. Every day, scores of times, he says “‘Yes” and 
he says ‘“‘No”’. The more he knows about history, about what other people 
have done and how they did it, the surer he can be that his “Yes” is a good 
“Yes” and his ‘“‘No” is a good ‘“‘No.” 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, president of E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, appreciates fully the value of colleges and universities, but he knows 
that it is possible to become educated without being a college graduate. 
He admits that he is irritated with the nomenclature which associates “‘edu- 
cation” so intimately and so exclusively with the university. 

“This view,” he says, ‘‘seems to accept a rather shocking series of premises: 
First, that a college graduate is necessarily educated; second, that all non- 
graduates are necessarily uneducated; and third, that the educational pro- 
cess ends with the diploma. 

“Each of these assumptions, of course, is nonsense. The proper concept of a 
university, as many have described it, is simply that of a catalogue that sets 
forth the areas of human thought and indicates the avenues through which 
each may be explored. After that it is up to the individual. He may 
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go as far along the road as his personal taste and capacities dictate,”! 

The desire of an individual for education is far more important than tyj- 
tion fees and professors and classrooms. An adequately equipped and ade. 
quately staffed public library will serve as a most satisfying substitute for a 
college. The truth is, without a central library no college could operate 
successfully. The library offers the recorded and classified experience of the 
human race. 

The public library is the one educational institution that serves people of 
all ages and classes, day after day, week after week, month after month, 
year after year—with no long summer vacations. The child looking for pic. 
ture books is given what he wants. The specialist with his master’s or doctor’s 
degree also finds there the latest ideas in his field. Every library must be ad- 
justed to the needs of the people of its community. It is not something static, 
It is an active creative force. Its purpose is to assist in increasing the mental 
capital of the citizens. 


SOME FAILINGS 


It must be clear to every trustee and every librarian that what a college 
library is to a college, a public library is to its community. That it does not 
occupy such a position in most communities is because trustees and librarians 
haven’t measured up to the demands of their problems. They have been trustees of 
what was in their own minds, but their thinking has for the most part been 
woefully limited. 

In choosing librarians trustees find candidates in two general classes. The 
first class (most numerous) is made up of librarians with proper technical 
training who will place books on shelves and sit back to await the coming 
of customers. The second class (very limited in numbers) is made up of 
librarians who are potential college presidents—men and women who have 
the vision, the executive ability, to set up and operate an organization that 
will provide for a community or area the inspiration and information re- 
quired by citizens for their fullest mental development. More than that, 
these library directors must possess the marketing ability that will enable 
them to make use of methods that cause citizens to make the fullest use of 
library facilities. 

There is little if any difference between a modern library and a super- 
market that provides meats, vegetables, fruits, canned goods and other foods. 
In obedience to the Law of Self-Preservation people are driven to eat food. 
If necessary, they will even eat other human beings. Yet, in spite of this 
natural urge to seek nourishment for the body, merchants spend millions of 
dollars to persuade customers to patronize food shops. 


1 Saturday Review, Jan. 19, 1957, p. 11-13. 
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A public library may be fully equipped and stocked with books, papers, 
magazines, pamphlets, recordings, films, paintings—all the gadgets through 
which or with which ideas are distributed. In the stacks or files all that ma- 
terial is worthless. It has value only when it is used, and used effectively, 
by patrons hungry for the mental and spiritual food it offers. 

Unlike the supermarket merchant, whose customers are driven to him by 
physical hunger, the library director must accept the truth that, generally 
speaking, his prospective patrons are never driven to him by a consuming 
craving for mental food. Actually millions die of mental malnutrition with- 
out ever being aware of it. 


A PRIME RESPONSIBILITY 


It should be clear that of all the responsibilities resting on library trustees 
the most important is that of the selection of the library director. And, to 
perform the task of choosing the librarian, the trustees themselves must be 
men of broad vision who have a clear idea of the creative value of a public 
library and of the qualities that must be possessed by the library director. 

How many library trustees are men and women of this quality? What can 
be done to lead more of them to fit themselves for the proper solution of 
modern library service problems? 

Obviously what is written here lacks comprehensiveness in the realm of de- 
tails. It may serve, however, to act as a ‘““Thought Detonator.’ It may cause 
both trustees and librarians to think furiously about their tasks and their 
unused opportunities. 

A good cook with the most inadequate equipment and raw materials will 
prepare better meals than a poor cook will prepare with the most modern 
gadgets and best raw materials. The same may be said about librarians. Of 
all administrative activities, the one that towers above all others in import- 
ance, is the choosing of the library director. Where can those librarians be 
obtained? Are the library schools producing them? These are tantalizing 
questions to be answered at any other time. 

And what about trustees? Are those really fit for their jobs numerous or 
are they as scarce as hens’ teeth? Are we realistic when we say that of all 
tasks facing the American Library Association, nothing is actually of much 
greater importance then the development of citizens fit to perform their 
duties as library trustees or as head of Friends of the Library? 

The future of the library is in the hands of trustees and librarians. What 
must this future reveal? Perhaps one of the best answers to that is given by 
W. Stanley Hoole, Librarian of the University of Alabama, in a Saturday Re- 
view editorial: 

“Up to now the library profession has put great stress upon acquiring ma- 
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terials and upon organizing them for their smooth flow into the hands of 
our patrons. But the time has come, or so it seems to me, for us to realize 
that these practices, however, important, are but means to an end. The 
end itself, we must know, is wisely interpreting these materials for the hosts 
of men, women, and children of all walks of life, who now more than ever 
come within our care, providing them proper guidance to the vast store of 
recorded knowledge which is our rightful province. Surely, our success in 
helping them survive their many ordeals, in making them better citizens of 
a world we must all inhabit—whether we like it or not—may be measured 
in terms of our ability to translate into dynamic force the best that has been 
thought and said in the past and found only in our workshops. Therein lies 
the real, the only solid foundation for ‘The Library’and Its Future’.’’? 


Legal Responsibilities 
of Vermont Library Trustees 


by LAWRENCE J. TURGEON, State Librarian 


Vermont State Library 


Ts is an article solicited to serve, we expect, to put our library trustees 

on notice that there are such things as legal obligations imposed upon 
them; it is not one intended to frighten them by laying bare to view what the 
cold print of our statute law recites about these responsibilities. The fact of 
the matter is that the statutes do not deal at all with the sanctions for failure 
to perform. Furthermore, not a single case of trustee delinquency involving 
libraries has reached our Vermont Supreme Court. So be not of faint heart. 

The emphasis here must be placed on the word “‘legal.’’ This leads us toa 
consideration of our statute law relating to public libraries. It is Chapter 213 
of the Vermont Statutes, Revision of 1947, which deals with the establish- 
ment of public libraries. These statutes provide for two types of public 
libraries. First, those controlled and supported by towns or villages; secondly, 
those privately incorporated and privately supported for public use. The 
relevant sections pertaining to each type provide for trustees. 

Actually, there are very few “‘shalls’ expressed. The language is largely 
confined to a recitation of their powers. Regardless of the type of trustee, 
the powers granted may be generally characterized as “household” func- 
tions. For instance, a town or village which has established a public library 
may elect at its annual meeting a board of five trustees who shall have full 
power to manage such public library and to receive, control and manage 


2Saturday Review, June 8, 1957, p. 22. 
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property which shall come into the hands of the town or village by gift, 
purchase, devise or bequest for the use and benefit of the library. 

Obviously, it is in the recitation of powers that we find the basis for the 
legal responsibilities of trustees. Having accepted an election or appointment, 
then by implication of law, such trustees are expected to manage and control 
funds and property as a public trust subject to the same sanctions imposed 
on other public officials for failure to perform or for improper performance. 
These trustees by judicial process may be made to perform their duties and 
to account for their management and expenditures of funds. But as pointed 
out above there are no bad trustees in Vermont—there have been no cases. 

The only affirmative mandatory expression of duty or responsibility found 
in the statutes relating to this type of trustee is that such trustees shall annually 
make a report to the annual meeting of the town or incorporated village of 
the condition of the library and of the management and expenditures of 
such moneys as have come into their hands. These reports are invariably 
found in the Auditors annual reports of each town or village having a 
publicly supported library. 

We think that though the powers of public library trustees of this type are 
expressed rather generally, there is no need to elaborate further except 
possibly to point out that by implication of law there is a legal responsibility 
on the board of trustees to notify the selectmen or village trustees to include 
in the town or village annual meeting warning an article for the election of 
the library trustee and an article to raise funds for the support of the library. 
Furthermore, since there is state aid available, limited though it may be, 
we might go so far as to say that trustees who do not apply for it, if the library 
is qualified to receive it, are shirking a legal responsibility in that the citizens 
of the town or village are being deprived of service to which they are entitled. 

Now let us turn to the legal responsibilities of trustees of privately in- 
corporated public libraries. Their powers are remarkably similar to the 
first type of trustee discussed above. The statute provides that they shall 
elect the officers of the corporation from their number; shall have control 
and management of the affairs and property; that they may accept donations; 
that they may make by-laws for the management of such corporation and 
library, that they may appoint and employ agents and employees for the 
efficient administration and conduct of the library and that when a vacancy 
occurs on the board of trustees, they may fill the same by election, subject 
to the approval of the chief justice of the Vermont Supreme Court. 

Here we find a little more spelled out as the basis for legal responsibility. 
However, we might observe that the right to hire a librarian and assistants 
in the case of the trustees first considered above is also present by implication 
of law though not spelled out. 
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There is one ingredient of legal responsibility found in the privately in. 
corporated public library setup not common to the public library established 
by a town or village. The statutes are careful to point out that the provisions 
of a will, deed or other instrument by which an endowment or a privately 
incorporated library is provided and accepted by the trustees shall, as to 
such endowment, be a part of the organic and fundamental law of such cor- 
poration. 

This means that there will be sanctions for violation of the legal responsi- 
bilities imposed by the decree of court on trustees who have accepted funds 
or property in strict accordance with the terms of a will, deed or trust in- 
strument. There can be no capricious or arbitrary handling of such funds or 
property. 

Though the legal responsibilities of library trustees are spelled out in the 
statutes or are present by implication, the degree of compliance is only found 
in the spirit of the law. To a larger extent, trustees are expected to do much 
more than the letter of the law spells out. Therein lies the difference be- 
tween a good or not so good library trustee. 


Legal Responsibilities 
of New Hampshire Library ‘Trustees 


by PHILIP A. HAZELTON, Law Librarian 
New Hampshire State Library 


N READING of the pertinent sections of the New Hampshire Revised 
Statutes Annotated (202:10 and 202:11) indicates that in general the 
responsibilities of public library trustees are the management of the business 
and financial affairs of the library and determination of overall policies for 
its administration. Though not explicitly stated, the spirit of the law is that 
the trustees should so manage the business affairs of the library that the funds 
and property in their care shall be expended to procure the best possible 
library service for the town. They are required to make “‘an explicit report” 
to the town, annually, of library receipts and expenditures ‘“‘and of all the 
property of the town in their care and custody . . . with such recommenda- 
tions in reference to the same as they may deem necessary for the town to 
consider.”” They are also required to make an annual report to the state 
library commission. 
‘“‘The library trustees shall engage and have oversight over the librarian, 
assistants and other employees.’”’ These powers are stated broadly and their 
limitations are not spelled out, with one exception. A 1955 law now desig- 
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nated as RSA 202:10-a provides that no employee of a public library board 
shall be discharged except by the library trustees for malfeasance, inefficiency, 
or incapacity; and that written notice must be given to the employee not 
less than 15 nor more than 30 days prior to the effective date of the discharge 
or removal. The employee may request a public hearing. 

Though not made specific in the law, it is to be assumed that the library 
board of trustees, having hired a competent librarian will leave the day to day 
administrative details of the library in his hands and will concern themselves 
with the broader financial and administrative policies of the library, and the 
interpretation of library needs and programs to the citizens of the town. 
This is in accordance with the general practice of similar boards of other 
public institutions in their relation to their administrative officers, and in- 
deed that of the governing boards of business corporations in relation to their 
management. 





VERMONT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION DISTRICT MEETINGS 


The Vermont Library Association held district meetings at Bennington, 
Colchester, Lower Waterford, Jacksonville, and Woodstock. Mr. William J. 
Smith, Gertrude L. Sulvester, Stephen Greene, Phoebe Erickson, Richard 
Brett and Henry Lent were some of the authors who spoke at these meetings. 
Illustrated travel talks on the South Pacific, Gaspé, Brussels World’s Fair, 
England and Scotland were enjoyed. Two of the programs included talks and 
discussions about Public Library and school cooperation. The meetings were 
well attended and stimulating. 





THE HIGH COST OF IGNORANCE 


In an article in the LIBRARY JOURNAL Alexander L. Crosby tells us: 
“Statisticians have estimated the annual dollar loss from the common cold, 
from industrial accidents, from air pollution, from crime and many other 
things we could well do without. 

“But who has reckoned the cost of ignorance? Who has estimated the 
billions in potential earnings and profits that are not being harvested be- 
cause employees and employers don’t read enough books? Aside from money, 
the loss in human happiness is the worst deficit of all.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ADULT FICTION 


RALPH D. RILEY 
Extension Librarian 
N. H. State Library 


THE ANTIC YEARS. Rose 
Doubleday, $3.95. 

The present episode in the chronicle of the 
marriage of Claudia and David, a gay ac- 
count of a vacation in search of a vacation, 
finds Claudia gaining a new and deeper 
understanding, and a quiet, mature wis- 
dom. Wit and tenderness reveal two people 
passionately in love. 


THE CAVALRYMAN. Harold Sinclair. 
Harper, $3.95. 

The summer of 1864 found Jack Marlowe, 
now General, assigned to the Dakota 
Territory to break the power of the Sioux, 
who had been making the territory unin- 
habitable to white settlers. An uncertain 
army, resentful pioneers, and desperate 
Indians give the General hardly more 
trouble than the attractive Ruth Hayes. 


AN ELEPHANT FOR ARISTOTLE. 
L. Sprague deCamp. Doubleday, $3.95. 
The account of a company of cavalry and 
foot soldiers who took an elephant, gift 
of Alexander the Great, from India to 
Athens, where they presented it to Aristotle. 
A matter -of-fact narrative style, wry humor, 
and meticulous historical detail make a 

very interesting adventure story. 


PHARAOH. Eloise Jarvis McGraw. Cow- 
ard- McCann, $4.95. 

Taking the clues which Egyptologists have 
pieced together, the author has constructed 
a lifelike story upon the sequence of events 
which make up the Thutmosid Succession 
of 1510-1456 B.C. Hatshepsut, who be- 
came the first woman Pharaoh of Egypt, 
assisted in her ambitious career by her 
architect lover, Senmut, is the central 
figure of the account. 


PRINCESS SOPHIA. Edison Marshall. 
Doubleday, $3.95. 

The story of Sophia Hill, arriving in the 

tough, raw Alaska of 1898, and Eric 

Andersen, young sourdough, is told in a 


Franken. 


vigorous narrative which closes with the 
wreck of the ship ‘‘Princess Sophia” on 
Vanderbilt Reef in 1918. A strong, rough 
novel, it combines historical fact and 
romance of a new country. 


ADULT NON-FICTION 


CuHarces D. Maurer, JR., 
Extension Librarian 
Keene Branch, N. H. State Library 


ABANDON SHIP! Richard F. Newcomb, 
Holt, $3.95. 

The sinking of the heavy cruiser Indianap- 
olis has been termed the greatest tragedy 
at sea in our Navy’s history. The author 
investigates factors which allowed this to 
occur two weeks before the surrender of 
Japan in World War IT. 


AKU-AKU. Thor Heyerdahl. Rand 
McNally, $6.95. 
The archaeological discoveries of the 


Heyerdahl Expedition on Easter Island, 
which were made in 1955, eight years after 
Kon-Tiki, make for fascinating reading. A 
gradual overcoming of native taboos led to 
the uncovering of information hitherto 
withheld from white men. 


AND THE BRIDGE IS LOVE. Alma M. 
Werfel. Harcourt, $5.95. 

Romantic autobiography of a Viennese 

woman, two of whose marriages were to 

the composer, Gustav Mahler, and to 

Franz Werfel. Good description, as well, 

of the artistic world of pre-War II Vienna. 


DISCOVERING NATURE. Charlotte 0. 
Gantz. Scribner, $3.95. 

The author recalls that her mother first 
helped arouse her interest in nature when 
the little girl was five years old. Her book 
includes her ideas on how one can become 
a naturalist, along with accounts of her 
experiences. 


EISENHOWER: CAPTIVE HERO. 
Marquis Childs. Harcourt, $4.75. 
Analyzes the roles which our President has 
played in public life. The author, who 
writes a syndicated newspaper column, 
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offers here a rather controversial work in 
popular style. 


FOUR DAYS IN JULY. Cornel Lengyel. 
Doubleday, $4.95. 
Historical accuracy on a high level and a 
readable style feature this description of the 
men and events which surrounded, or were 
affected by, the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. Details the reactions of 
interested persons, such as King George III. 


THE GREY SEAS UNDER. Farley Mowat. 
Little, $5.00. 

The salvage tug Foundation Franklin led 
an active life for a ship which had once 
been consigned to the graveyard. After she 
was reconditioned in 1930, she carried out 
successful rescue operations in the North 
Atlantic for fifteen years, during peacetime 
and in wartime. 


MAKE FREE. William Breyfoggle. Lippin- 
cott, $4.50. 

The Underground Railroad of the Civil 

War included some Southern-born whites, 

along with negroes like Harriet Tubman, 

and Northern pro-Abolitionists. Written 

in popular style. 


MORE IN SORROW. 
Holt, $4.00. 

A collection of the best of humorist Gibbs, 

including 35 pieces which were originally 

published in issues of the New Yorker maga- 

zine. Essays, parodies, profiles, and fiction 

are all among the writings. 


NOR SCRIP NOR SHOES. John H. 
McGoey. Little, $4.00. 

Memoirs of Father McGoey, a retired 

Canadian missionary. Especially interesting 

and enlightening were his experiences in 

China during the period when the Com- 

munists were assuming control. 


PEACE OR ATOMIC WAR? Albert 
Schweitzer. Holt, $1.50. 

Dr. Schweitzer’s thesis is that atomic test- 

ing should be banned, because of the effects 

which radiation will have upon future 

generations. A brief but extremely thought- 

ful analysis of this problem of our time. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Mrs. Emity S. Leavitt, Librarian 
St. Fohnsbury Regional Library, Vermont 
Random House has come up with five new 


Wolcott Gibbs. 


I CAN READ IT ALL BY MYSELF 
books. All five should be bought in buck- 
ram; they are not reinforced. One is a se- 
quel to THE CAT IN THE HAT: 


THE CAT IN THE HAT COMES BACK. 
Theodore Seuss Geisel. Random, $1.95. 
‘All that deep,/Deep, deep snow,/ all 
that snow had to go./ When our mother 
went/ Down to the town for the day,/ She 
said, ‘Somebody has to/ clean all this away/. 
. ’ Then she picked out two Some- 
bodies. / Sally and me.” And while they 
were shovelling, up came the Cat in the 
Hat! He went into the house to get out of 
the snow. What a mess he made with his 
tricks and his fun! But to clean it all up he 
called in his 26 cat helpers, each named for 
a letter of the alphabet. It is sad that many 
teachers have yielded to the urge to read 
THE CAT IN THE HAT aloud to 
their pupils. These books are designed for 
the youngsters to adventure in reading by 
themselves. It is hoped that this new story 
of THE CAT will be read silently and 
alone by each child, so that he may have 
the joy of adventure with words by him- 
self, before sharing his fun with others. 
Librarians can help here by having these 
books available for their young readers. 
Others in the series are: 


A FLY WENT BY. Mike McClintock. 

Random, $1.95. Illus. by Fritz Siebel. 
As an editor Mr. McClintock “‘discovered” 
Dr. Seuss when no other editor saw merit 
in his work. Now, 21 years later, Dr. Seuss 
has ‘‘discovered’”’? Mike McClintock as a 
Beginning Books author. Here we have the 
rhyme patterns and the easy vocabulary 
of only 177 words that make the story 
sail along smartly. The story accumulates 
animals as it goes along, and with each 
animal, a backward look to collect all to- 
gether in the cumulating style of the folk 
tale: “The fly ran away/ In fear of the 
frog/ who ran from the cat,/ who ran from 
the dog.” 


SAM AND THE FIREFLY. P. D. East- 
man. Random, $1.95. 

Sam, the owl, and Gus, the firefly, find 

they can play word games together. The 

owl leads the way and the firefly makes the 

light for sky-writing at night. Power goes 

to Gus’s head and he plays bad tricks like 
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writing COLD over the Hot Dog Stand; 
but he saves his reputation by writing 
STOP for a train when a car is stalled on 
the tracks. A rhythmic prose story with 
lively pictures and an easy vocabulary of 
195 words. 


THE BIG JUMP AND OTHER STOR- 
IES. Benjamin Elkin. Random $1.95. 


If there could be any criticism of the preced- 
ing Beginning Readers, it might be that 
they are long for a young reader’s span of 
attention. Here we have 3 short tales about 
Ben and his dog, Jump: how Ben got Jump 
from the good King; how Ben helped the 
good King save his gold from the bad King; 
how the good King helped Ben get his Wish 
Sack back when the bad King stole it. The 
stories are written in freely running prose; 
the elfish illustrations in orange and green 
are by Katherine Evans. 


A BIG BALL OF STRING. Marion 
Holland. Random, $1.95. 


It all started with one short string; the boy 
added more strings until he had a big ball. 
Then one day, when he had to stay in bed, 
he found all sorts of uses for his big ball of 
string: so many that one gets worn out con- 
templating them all! Written in rhyme 
similar to the Dr. Seuss books, this is a 
‘nonsense adventure”’ of a boy with a cold 
in his head. It seems to lack the MAGIC 
of the other books, but it fits the Beginning 
Reader dimensions. 


Harper has also started a Beginning Reader 
series called ““An I Can Read Book’’. 


LITTLE BEAR. Else H. Minarik. Har- 

per, Reg. Ed. $2.50. Lib. Ed. $3.25. 
Has 4 small stories in pictures by Maurice 
Sendak as well as stories in words adapted 
to readers of the late first grade ability. 
Little Bear’s adventures are child-size and 
will be easily and familiarly followed by 6 
year olds. His first adventure is with what 
to wear in the snow; Mother Bear helps 
him decide. His second adventure is with 
his Birthday Party; he makes Birthday 
Soup, Mother Bear makes a Birthday 
Cake. The next adventure is called LIT- 
TLE BEAR GOES TO THE MOON; 
any child might go the same way. The last 
adventure is called LITTLE BEAR’S 


WISH: he wishes all sorts of impractical 
things which Mother Bear says cannot 
come true; then he wishes for a bedtime 
story, which Mother Bear tells him as he 
falls asleep. 


CHANTICLEER AND THE FOX. Geof. 
Frey Chaucer, Crowell, $3.00. 


Adapted from the Canterbury Tales, illus- 
trated in gay colors and lively drawings by 
Barbara Cooney, this is a picture book 
treasure, firmly stitched and sturdy, 
Chanticleer is flattered by the fox into 
closing his eyes to sing; the fox seized him; 
the poor widow and her children and ani- 
mals make chase; Chanticleer persuades 
the fox to speak and thus he escapes up out 
of harm, returning home to his seven wives, 
a wiser rooster. 


THE PICNIC. ames 
ing, $2.50. 


A frolic in two colors and three parts, about 
Mr. Moses Merryman Mouse, his wife, and 
their 3 children, Cheddar, Limburger, and 
Little Miss Swiss. It is the familiar tale of 
how the mice saved the lion from the net, 
told with a friendly family twist and with 
the vigorous drawings of the author. Part 
one is The Picnic, where the mice meet the 
lion and persuade him to be friendly; part 
two is The Capture, where the lion is 
caught in a net; part three is The Rescue, 
where the mice all run to gnaw at the net 
ropes and set the lion free. He then comes 
home to supper of tea and cheese cake. 
The printing is large and artistic. This is a 
choice picture book; it should be ordered 
in buckram. 


Daugherty. Vik- 


CHOUCHOU. Francoise. Scribner, $2.95. 


Chouchou is a little French donkey who 
helps his photographer master take charm- 
ing pictures. A little boy does not know how 
to feed sugar to a donkey (on a flat hand) 
and so he gets his fingers nipped. Mother 
complains; the police arrest Chouchou. 
But all the children who know Chouchou 
protest. He is freed when they prove he does 
not bite if he is fed right. Full of the charm- 
ing French pictures by Francoise, done in 
light pinks, greens, blues with bold out- 
lines in black. A firmly bound book. 
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FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 


PUTT-PUTT SKIPPER. Hildreth T, 
Wriston. Farrar, $3.00. 


For boys who like boats. Skip, at 12, is 
allowed to handle the family’s outboard by 
himself. He bccomes interested in the 
houseboat Gene, an older boy, is making. 
He makes mistakes, but he lears from them. 
When the houseboat is mysteriously set 
adrift, Skip is responsible for the rescue. A 
touch of mystery, along with adventures 
on the lake, makes a lively yarn. 


RIDE LIKE AN INDIAN! 
Larom. McGraw, $3.00. 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis who did the 
pictures for OLD BONES THE WOND- 
DER HORSE by Mildred Pace, here is 
alively Western about a boy, a horse, and 
summer at a dude ranch. Jerry meets Sam, 
an Indian boy, and they become firm 
friends through their adventures together. 


Henry V. 


THE SECRET OF EL BARU. Patricia 
Markum. Watts, $2.95. 


The author went to the Panama Canal 
Zone as a bride and has lived there since 
with her family, so she has first-hand 
knowledge of the setting of her story. She 
“hopes that this story may inspire children 
to learn more about the Ancient Indians 

. ” The setting is a ranch high in the 
mountains at Palo Santo. When David 
finds a golden frog in the river an archeolog- 
ical treasure hunt begins for Sally, David, 
and their new Spanish friend, Rick. The 
children prove helpful to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway crew, by tracking down their 
stolen survey maps. Plenty of adventure, 
excitement, mystery. Has a vocabulary of 
Spanish and Panamanian words at the 
back. 


SINGING STRINGS. Larry Kettelkamp. 
Morrow, $2.75. 


Science experiments in musical sound. The 
detailed instructions with pictures tell how 
to make some of the musical instruments of 
hundreds of years ago; a bowstring harp, 
a monochord, a banjo, a bow. In addition 
this is an easy history of stringed instru- 
ments leading up to the String Family of 
today. 


SWISS-ALPINE FOLK-TALES. 
Muller-Guggenbuhl. Oxford, $3.50. 


A treasure trove for Story-telling hours. 
Legends and fairy tales told in the simple 
rhythmic prose that makes reading aloud 
enjoyable. The Alp that Disappeared, The 
Singing Fir Tree, Four Tales of How the 
Devil was Outwitted, Charles the Great 
and the Snake, are some of the legends; 
The Three Ravens, Giant Pear and Giant 
Cow, Sturdy Hans, are some of the fairy 
tales. The collection ends with legends of 
the early saints in Switzerland. Translated 
by Katharine Potts; delicately illustrated in 
green, black, and white by Joan Kiddell- 
Monroe. 


Fritz 


WHY THE NORTH STAR STANDS 
STILL and other Indian Legends. 
William R. Palmer. Prentice, $3.50. 


Legends of the Panute Indians of the Utah 
region, telling of all living things. Why the 
Birds Wear Bright Plumage; Why the 
Coyote Looks Up When He Howls; How 
the Beaver Lost the Hair on His Tail; How 
the Seasons Were Set; Why the Moon 
Changes, are some of the tales, all told in a 
singing prose style, pleasant to read aloua. 
The author was taken into the Panute 
tribe as a token of gratitude for his help in 
securing better living for the Indians. 
Good material for story-telling in libraries 
and in schools. The many vigorous copper- 
tone drawings are done by Ursula Koering. 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Five teen-age romances, each of which has 
a problem common to a group of teen- 
agers: 


A DREAM TO TOUCH. Anne Emery. 
Macrae, $2.75. 

About a talented Polish-American girl 
violinist living in a crowded tenement dis- 
trict. She is infatuated with her flashy, free- 
spending boy-friend and is inclined to un- 
derestimate her steady, reliable, musical 
boy-friend of the Youth Orchestra re- 
hearsals. Events pile up until the lawless- 
ness of the flashy boy-friend is revealed. 
Should help young adults deal with their 
own human relationships more wisely and 
objectively. 
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THE FABULOUS YEARS. 

Ogilvie. McGraw, $3.00. 
About Cass, of BLUEBERRY SUMMER, 
now a high school senior, who during the 
summer has lost weight, created a new hair- 
do and acquired a boy-friend. Cass feels 
that her senior year will be a great success. 
However she finds herself chosen by a new, 
rather dowdy and mysterious girl, as her 
special friend. The friendship brings prob- 
lems, when the other girls want to include 
Cass but not Alicia. A boy-friend on-the- 
spot competes with her absent medical 
school friend, and causes her to doubt the 
latter’s faithfulness and interest. The book 
includes mystery and romance as well as 
sound ethics of behavior. 


THE NEW LUCINDA. Grace 

Nelson, $2.95. 
Presents a heroine who has a chance to 
start a new life in a new community. After 
reading a magazine article called ““A New 
Year and a New You!: Make Yourself 
Into the Person You Would Like to Be”, 
Cindy felt discouraged, because everybody 
in Exeter would howl if she tried to make 
herself over. Her father, promoted to a job 
in a new town, gives her opportunity. The 
episodes show how she changes from the 
timid ‘‘Beanpole” of the past, through an 
artificial, aloof Cindy Taylor of Woodmont 
High, to a new Lucinda of confidence and 
true worth. 


THE LUCKIEST GIRL. Beverly Cleary. 
Morrow, $2.95. 

Shelley Latham has the chance to spend 
her junior year at a high school in Califor- 
nia, far from her steady boy-friend who has 
become a dreary habit. An only child, she 
finds adjusting to a family of two boys and a 
thirteen year-old girl interesting and chal- 
lenging. This and her relationships with her 
new high school friends make wholesome 
social experiences in the teen-age world. 


Elisabeth 


Kisinger. 


Three books for boys; 


JACKIE ROBINSON: _ BASEBS 
HERO. Gene Schoor. Putnam, $2 
Gene Schoor has written several lively” 
biographies of sports heroes: of Jim Thorp : 

Ty Cobb, Red Grange, Stan Musial, 

Joe DiMaggio. Now Jackie Robinson | ‘a 
added to the list, in a vigorous account of 
his triumphs and defeats. 4 


SCHOOLBOY JOHNSON. john R. Tun 
nis. Morrow, $2.95. 

Fiction for baseball fans, by the master of 
sports yarns for boys. Schoolboy Johnson 
had to learn to control his own temper, be- 
fore he could turn into a winning pitcher 
and a man. What brought about the change’ 
along with a touch of romance, makes a 
good story, told with skill and insight. 


THE STORY OF ALBERT EINSTEIN, | 
Mae B. Freeman. Random, $2.95. | 
A disappointment to the teachers in his’ 
Prussian school, Albert Einstein as a boy 
could never give the sharp military answers’ 
expected of the pupils. He always thought: 
carefully and thoroughly; answers came’ 
slowly and clumsily. When the family’ 
moved to Italy, new horizons were opened” 
to him of worlds beyond Prussian frontiers, © 
He found encouragement for his studies in a7 
Swiss school and at the home of a teacher 
where musical evenings were part of the! 
daily living. Playing the violin and taking” 
solitary walks became his ways of relaxing, 
At the Polytechnic University in Zurich, he 
spent every spare moment in the physics 
laboratories; “his thoughts were always” 
pushing forward, wanting to uncover some: 
of the mysteries of nature.” The events 
which lead up to the publishing of his 
Theory of Relativity in 1905, his married) 
life, his visits to America, all combine to) 
make a rounded picture of the life of the’ 
great scientist. : 








